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Executive Secretary 


Dear Fellow Nautical Research Guild Members: 


This is a brief report of the acquisition and re- 
storation of the full rigged ship "Pacific Queen" 
by the San Francisco Maritime Museum Association*. 
It is a report of only one phase of the story of 
the ship which could fill several volumes, and 
deals principally with what has been done and is 
being done on the ship's restoration. 


The restored ship is to be a permanent display in 
San Francisco as a representative example of the 
sailing ships which were such an important part 
of the history of this country. 


After prolonged negotiations, the full rizged ship 
"Pacific Queen" was towed to dry-dock, July 13, 1954, 
docked and being found to be in acceptable shape was 

urchased by the San Francisco Maritime Museum for 

£5,000. Dry-docking, scraping and sandwashing of 
the bottom and sandblasting along the wind and water 
line removed the accumulations of about 23 years. 
Several doubling plates were applied (surprisingly 
few as the shipyard experts expressed their amaze- 
ment at the good condition of the underwater areas). 
The bottom wes painted and then boot-topping applied. 
Most of this work was done by the San Francisco yard 
of Bethlehem Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Corporation 
at no cost. 


The vessel was again moved, free of charge, by Crow- 
ley tugs, to the Alameda yard of Moore Dry Dock 
Company across San Francisco Bay where both Moore's 
and Todd Shipbuilding Corporation have done a fine 
job in contributing freely to the restoration and 
repair of the vessel. 


*This Association is a non-profit corporation organ- 


ized for educational and historical purposes and 
is the meeting place of the San Francisco chapter 
of the Nautical Research Guild. 
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Practically all the work, from the time of arrival at Alameda, has been done 
by volunteers on weekends, with some paid work being done on the rigging during the 


week, On occasion, shipwrights, caulkers and other crafts men who had spare time at 
mid-week would come in and accomplish some good deeds. 


The story of the restoration is one of American pioneer spirit carried for- 
ward to the present day. This community enterprise features contributions from 
shipping companies, union labor, ship suppliers, enthusiastic individuals, ship 
lovers and members of the NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD. All have contributed to the 
best of their collective ability - with money, material and manpower - to do a 

good job and affect an authentic restoration. 


You members of N.R.G. can be assured that this ship will not constitute a 
makeshift and inadequate exhibit, but will actually appear to be a "Cape Horner" 
ready to load grain in the same manner as in the 1880's. 


This project does not include painting over something to make it look a 
little better or cover years of accumulated scale and old paint. The overall plan 
includes blasting or scaling to bare metal and refurnishins to the proud ship as 
originally finished in 1886, So far, each step in repairing has been of a permanent 
nature, rather than temporary, and authenticity has been a paramount consideration. 


All yards were sent down for inspection and twelve of the steel lower spars 
were replaced through the generosity of the Pacific Coast Engineering Company. The 
steel and wood yards have been scaled, redleaded, and fittings checked. They will 
receive a final painting this Spring prior to being sent aloft, 


The outer half of the spike bowsprit was found to be badly corroded and 

had to be replaced just forward of the martingale area, Here again, Pacific Coast 

iE Engineering contributed the replacement, The fore, main and mizzen top-gallant 
masts have been sent down, inspected, repaired as required, scraped. refinished 
etc. and are being sent aloft again. 


The following items will give an idea of work accomplished and likewise what 
remains to be done; 


FOC'LE'HEAD: Weld fittings, straighten railings and secure fairleads 

Install new skylight in deck 

Remove metal port and starboard lighthouses for running lights and 
replank deck areas 

Caulk and tar deck 


FOC'LE'HEAD DECK; Remove all wooden partitions and lockers, tank etc. left from 
Alaska Packer days, including overhead fairleads and big wheel gear 
around capstan shaft. 

Scale and redlead entire area. (in scaling the overhead beams, we 
found the following cut into the steel - "Certified to accommodate 
34 seamen" thus confirming our reason for restoring this area as 
the crew's foc'tle as it originally was.) 

Install new bunks for crew 

Install new bulkhead across rear of this area including new sash and 
doors 

Seale and paint all metal of the port and starboard lockers and replace 


wasted areas (these are bosun's lockers and crew's head abaft the 
foc'le.) 


FORE HATCH: Remove Alaska Packers booby hatch and refit wooden hatch covers, This 
removal will give a long beautiful sweep to the deck from the forward 
end of the midship house to the foremast and on to the break of the 


foc'le'head, The old house was not attractive and cut off the fine 
deck view looking forward. 
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laIDSHIP Remove all old wooden partitions from interior 

‘Scale, paint and replace wasted areas . 
Remove and repair all'teak doors, also sash, heitare. as needed 
Redeck house and replace exterior hal fround * molding 
Scale and replace life boats sxids on ereeeedl we house 
Install new skylight for galley” .~- 
Remove steam Lines old room arid ‘overhaul ‘all fire 
“lines 
‘Remove pipe pervious distlay 
Install’ new stell bulkheads’ to restore original functions of house as 

galley and quarters for cook, bosun,’ carpenter and apprentices 


LIFEBOATS: © Overhaul, clean and paint two clinkerbuilt boats and restore on skids 


MISCELLANEOUS: Repair six freeing ports in bulwarks’and patch shall on port 
counter 
Reinstall original ladders to poop 
_ Repair Chart ‘House interior and deck = 


MASTS; ’ Seale arid redlead from cross trees’ to (steel masts are one plete) 
Replace wood gratings all 3 mast platforms 


HULL: » Sandblast entire outer hull. Forty tons of special sand and a quanti- 
- ty of red lead was used for this’ and undertaking is 90% complete. 
-The blasting uncovered the hand driven flush hull rivets and also the 


name BALCLUTHA of Glasgow on her: counter as well as BALCLUTHA on each 
_bow. 


RIGGING; Restoration of 4 majority of the tiggine was - not only for 
| the sake of authenticity but also’in the interest of safety of visit- 
ors when the ship is opened for public display. 


The overall job is time consuming ne only a limited on of skilled 
craftsmen can work efficiently, There are a number of ‘splices to be 
made and served, There are approximately two miles of wire rope 5/8" 
to 14" in diameter to be fabricated into dozens of pieces for securing 
and fitting the masts and yards, ‘Over three ‘miles of various sizes 
manila rope will be pequized for wearing rigging. 


So far, the ween aid in rigging restoration has been confined to 

raising sufficient funds to keep a small crew of professional riggers 

employed on a weekly basis. They have completed the overhaul and re- 

‘ placéments on six shrouds on each side of the main mast; six back- 

stays on each side of the foremast; a new mainstay; main topmast stay 

and similar, All braces, lifts, halliards and foor topes are being 
—_ replaced with new wire properly spliced and served. 


Blocks and lifts are being serviced’ by, a fine crew of skilled volun- 
teers. : 


Superintendent of Dickerhoff, is both an experienced 
Sailing ship man and authority on rigging authenticity. He sailed on 
the MOSHULU:(four masted bark) under Captain P. A. MacDonald (N.R.G.) 
and was Chief Mate on the LOTTIE BENNETT (last 4 masted American 
schooner to take a cargo to the south seas), He also served on the 
ALERT, CAMANO and was second mate on the CENTENNIAL when she made an 
Australian voyage rigged as a barkeritine. 

There are many other interesting tasks ‘to be done on the ship such as remov- 
ing old blistered paint from the beautiful teak ‘stanchions and rail; restoring the 
ornate brass binnacle with its case base of three dolphins; refinishing the teak 
wheel box and skylight with attached benches, 
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Museum, 


Full rigged PACIFIC QUEEN, now BALCLUTHA, as drydocked by Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company of San Francisco - July 1954 - just prior to purchase by the S.F. Maritime 


Two decades of marine growth eppears attached to the hull, (Palmer Pictures) 
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Anyone living in the San Francisco Bay Area, who has worked aboard or around 
e ships will find his services as a "Saturday Volunteer “orker" appreciated, He will 


also be assured of a busy and productive day as well as the opportunity to observe 
eyperts at work on a lost art, 


The job of changing the PACIFIC QUEEN back into the BALCLUTHA is quite an 
undertaking and is approximately at the half-way point. There is a strong need for 
assistance, both physical and financial, Those who cannot personally aid in the 
actual reconstruction can cemonstrate their interest by making a cash donation to 
this great project. It might be noted that a Quarter-feck ‘fembership taken out now 


wane admit the member and a guest to the ship and museum from now until the close of 
1956, 


The San Francisco Maritime !iuseum plans to have the ship completed and on 
display at Fishermans Wharf in San Francisco by early summer of 1955 provided 

present schedules can be maintained, If you really love the big ships, you might 
keep this in mind and make plans to attend the forthcoming exhibition. Meanwhile, 
Your pledge of support (in any amount) will be deeply appreciated. 


With kindest personal regards, 


MAX M. LENBKE N.R.G. 
Director - San Francisco “aritime 
Museum and Member of Ship Committee 


O- -0- 


Picture Credits 
The excellent photographs used to illustrate the several articles on the BALCLUTHA 
were furnished by Palmer Pictures, 130 Bush Street, San Francisco, California and 

M. M. Lembke, 64 Cerritos Avenue, San Francisco 27, California, Since special per- 
mission was granted NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD to reproduce the prints, it is suggested 
the copyright owners be contacted for further use or additional copies. 
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The Ship BALCLUTHA, Her Life and Times. 
Prepared by the San Francisco Maritime i‘useum 


The sailing ship BALCLUTHA, although built in Scotland, represents an authen- 
tic page out of early San Francisco history -=- and an important one, Her initial 
voyages, and those of most other newly-launched British ships of her day, prove that 
the San Francisco trade was the main reason for her building. The BALCLUTHA is a 
prime and exact speciman of the type of square rigger that from shortly after the 
Civil War on was more numerous than any other at the San Francisco wharves and 
anchorages. 


Her name is Gaelic for a torn (Bal) on the Clyde (Clutha). In this she car- 
ried out a custom of the Clydeside shipbuilders -- there was hardly a hamlet, town, 
lake or mountain in Scotland that was not celebrated with an iron full rigged ship 
or a long, steel four masted barque, named BEN VOIRLICH, LOCH DOON, ARDENCLUTHA, or 
BALLACHULISH. The prolific products from the Scots yards in the latter half of the 
nineteenth céntury did not always have Glasgow, Greenock, or Iundee as a home port, 
however, great numbers were built for English owners and, indeed, Liverpool, London, 

s Bristol and other ports to the south were building sailing ships of their own. What 
they all had in common were iron or steel hulls, iron or steel spars, and much of 
the rigging of wire rope instead of the traditional hemp. The British forests of 

shipbuilding timber were long since gone, and so they used the materials at hand, 
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not losing, surprisingly, one whit of the grace or beauty of the wooden sailing 
ship in the transferal, The most that was lost was a little of the close-up 
quaintness of a wooden ship about the decks, and not much of this to start with. 
Panelled teak deckhouses still remained the fashion and many of the early iron 
clippers were decorated Jike CEDRIC THE SAXON, which vessel had carved figures 
from the Waverly novels for poop rail. stanchions. 


John Masefield is the lyricist for the ships of this particular era, 
finding in their steel or iron hulls the age-old sea beaut7;- 


",..in the last lit moments before dark 
The CHEPICA, a steel~grey lovely baryve, 
Came to anchor near us on the flood, 

Her trucks aloft in sun-glow red as blood. 


Then come so many ships that I could fill 

Three docks with their fair hulls renenoered still, 
Each with her special mewory's svecial grace.e. 
AILSA, GUNISTA, ships with long jubbooms, 

The WANDZKER with great beanty and strange dooms, 
LIVFRVOOL: (migutiest then) superb, subline, 

The CALT#ORNTA huge, as slow as tine, 

The COPLHY svift, the perfect J. T. NORTH, 

The loveliest barque my city has sent forth, 
Dainty JOHN LOChET? well remembered yet, 

The splendid ARGUS with her skysail set, 

Stalwart DRUMCLIFF, white-blocked, majestic SIERRAS, 
Divine bright ships, the water's standard bearers; 
MELPOMENK, EUPHROSYNE, and their swect 
Sea-troubling sisters of the Fernies fleet; 
CORUNA (in whom my friend died) and the old 

Long since loved SSMEHALDA, long since sold. 
CENTURION passed in Rio, GLAUCUS spoken, 

ALADDIN burnt, the BIDSTON water~broken, 

YOLA, in vhom my friend sailed, DAWPOOL trin, 
Fierce-doved EGRRIA plunging to the swin, 

STANMORE vide-sterned, sweet CUPICA, tall BARD, 
Queen in all harbours with her moon sail yard. 


Though I tell many, there must still be others, 
MeVicker arshall's ships and Fernie Brothers’, 
LOCHS, COUNTIES, SHIRES, DUS, the countless lines 
Whose house-flags all were once familiar signs 

At hich mein-trucks on Merser's windy ways 

When suniigat made the wind-white ywater blaze, 

. Their names bring back old mornings, when the docks 
Shone with their house-flags and their painted blocks, 
Their raking masts below the Custom House 
And all the marvellous beauty of their bows," 


Hardly had these nev products of the Clyde shipyards been set afloat, 
given their masts and spars and cargo and a crew sent aboard, before a majority 
of them, like BALCLUTHA, made for San Francisco, A quarter century before San 
Francisco had been the lodestone which drew out the Yanl-ee clipper ships, had, 
in truth, been their inspiration, They were the swiftest vessels of all, the most 
greyhound-like, but the very slenderness of their hulls precluded much cargo capac~ 
ity. A few vears after the Gold Rush, when times grew tight in the Cape Horn trade, 


they could no longer compete. The true clipper ship of American legend ceased to 
be build in the mid-1850's, 
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A few clipper ships survived into the iron sailing ship era, almost to 

+. BALCLUTHA'S time. They were objects of sailorly interest and admiration in 
whatever port they visited, Thus we have the famous old YOUNG AMERICA arriving 
at San Francisco in January of 1872, the same number of days out of New York as 
the British iron ship LA ESCOCESA (#) was from liverpool. Both ships loaded 
wheat at San Francisco for Liverpool: and considerable interest was taken in the 
prospective race back around the Horn, However LA ESCOCZSA took 122 days 
against the YOUNG ANERICA's 105 -=- she was not only challenging an old champ, 
but suffering from one of the iron ship's disadvantages: on a long voyage 
marine growth and seaweed attached themselves to the hull and slowed progress 
through the water. The American wooden hulled ships were sheathed with thin 
copper plates which were toxic to marine growth, 


It was not the American clinper ship which was the real rival of the 
new British bottoms, but a new fleet mostly from Maine. Clipper ship construc- 
tion had been concentrated in New York and Massachusetts, but when shipbuilding 
revived after the Civil War it was farther north-- more "dovm-"ast," in the New 
England colloquialism, So the new ships came to be known as "down-Easters" 

(also Downeasters, down-easters), 


These were full rigged ships for the most part -- loftily sparred with 
wire standing rigging, their handsome black hulls set off with a strake of 
copper showing along the water line. The hull lines were fuller than those of 
the clipper ships; the down-Easter could lift more cargo, but so well designed 
were they, so strongly built, and so well handled that they were often driven to 
make clipper ship passages, The standards of seamanship aboard were so trans- 
cendantly thorough that they set the pace for the rest of the world -- for all 
& ships, all nationalities. The ship came first, sometimes at a cost of brutality 
(the bucko mate of the packet ships and clippers carried on in the dovm-Easters), 
always at a cost of work, It was axiomatic that there is no afternoon watch 
below in an American ship. That meant that every second day the crew toiled 
sixteen hours as a matter of course, twelve on the days in between, not counting 
situations calling for all hands on deck. ‘“e find the crew of the A. G. ROPES 
on stages, slung overboard at sea, holystoning not the decks, but the sides of 
the ship as well. There were instances of the watch on deck on a cold, clear 
light of the moon -- not cruelty, particularly, just getting on with the ship's 
work, Yankee fashion, 


The standards aft were equally unrelenting and Captain David Rivers of 
the same A, G. ROPES wrote in a letter to a friend describing the captain's 
responsibilities:= 


"On every outward passage I have every piece of running rigging brought 
aft and I pass every foot of it through my own hands, being sure to make long 
passes on account of the great distance... I have the pins and sheaves of 
every block in the ship brought on to the poop deck for my inspection and as 
there are about 20 blocks connected with the crossjack and crossjack yard 
alone, you can see it was no small undertaking." In this way a first class 
captain knew his ship, the condition of every rope, block and spar aboard, and 
how hard he could drive her - what she would stand. 


(*) Later to become a unit of San Francisco's Alaska Packers! fleet 
under the name STAR OF CHILE, 
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A quotation from the same letter sums up the Yankee shipmaster on a 
dovm-Easter's poop in the year 1890;- 


"Yesterday was my 40th birthday and as I had some cigars given to me in 
: 'frisco and as I do not smoke, I sent my cabin boy forward to treat all hands to 
be two each, They returned many thanks and wished many happy returns of the day. 
: Now that looks as though I was a popular and model captain but I must give you 
all the facts. Only the day before we had a very heavy squall which carried 
away some of the sheets and the watch on deck not getting around very lively, 
I got down on main deck amongst the men and knocked them helter-skelter, and in 
doing so knocked my thumb out of joint and sprained my ankle in the bout, but 
here is an illustration of human nature, I have had only one good night's 
sleep since we arrived in this section (Cape Horn), I might take in sail and 
go to bed and sleep but time is waaay, and if we are to make time I must keep 
awake and see that everything moves," 


SAN FRANCISCO'S GRAIN TRADE STARTS A BOOM IN SAILING SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Conversion of California's great San Joaquin Valley into a grain-producing 
area revived the trade of the early Spaniards; like the discovery of gold it 
again brought fleets of sailing ships to San Francisco, It was in the seventies, 
when the port was being throttled and threatened as never before by the railroad 
monopoly, that grain started moving heavily to open a new era of sail and send 
tonnage figures booming in a trade beyond the reach of the Big Four. 


- .Russian ships from Sitka had first taken California wheat to the Alaskan 
littoral; then the Civil War brought British ships to load it for Europe. There 
was a scramble for valley land in the sixties as former gold-miners raised the 
first crops which would fulfill the early prophecy that California was destined 
to become the "granary of the Pacific." Before the big harvests of 1868-70, 
land monopolists had grabbed vast slices of territory along the Sacramento and 


San Joaquin rivers; lfiller and Lux, former butchers, and a few others, held the 
largest tracts. 


Wheat and barley called for new ships. Yards on the Clyde came to life 
to launch their iron sailing craft, and New England builders laid the keels of 
what was to become another great Cape Horn fleet: the down-Easters. 


The yarns of the down-East ships and their British rivals, as well as the 
men who commanded them, spice the history of San Francisco harbor; the grain 
fleet gave a romantic touch to shipping, first becoming a matter of steamers 
and railroad trains. The dervy-hatted shipmasters foregathered at "Lime juice 
Corner," across the street from the Customs House, to discuss charters, chandlers, 
and crews, Here talk of the prain ships centered, “ith many ships sailing out 
of the Golden Gate every week in brisk times, the old ocean sailing races were 
revived and champions of the two nations backed craft in the contest to "Fal- 
mouth, Cork,or Queenstown for Orders." 
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Stern view of the BALCLUTHA in the Bethlehem San Francisco Shipyard. 
The mixture of names STAR OF ALASKA and PACIFIC QUEEN sre visible 
near the rudder chains. A fine view of hull plating. (LembkePhoto) 
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Isaac Friedlander, a San Francisco merchant, early recognized the oppor- 

e tunity for profit and became the first "Wheat King" of the West Coast by charter- 
ing all available shipping and contracting with the farmers for their total 
production, Foreign import firms, negotiating through their representatives in 
can Francisco, were compelled to deal with Friedlander to execute their orders, 
Dressed in a Prince Albert coat, wearing a stovepipe hat, he towered above other 
traders in the street where grain charters were made amid a bedlam of noise, The 
girl from South Carolina whom Friedlander married made his home noted for its 
hospitality; Mrs, Friedlander's 17-course dinners placed her and Isaac among 
the leaders of South Park society. 


Friedlander's monopoly was broken in the seventies partly by the. activities 
of the Grangers, who resented the middleman system and who banded together to 
charter their ovm ships, but more particularly by the competition of E. E. Morgan's 
Sons of New York, Through their agent, a Mr. Walcott, who was sent out to San 
Francisco with an almost unlimited letter of credit, this firm made sustained 
efforts to secure options on all grain and to charter every vessel. The natural 
consequences were a rise in the price of grain and a sharp increase in freight 
rates. The rate to Europe rose to 65 shillings per ton in 1873, so high that 
everyone lost money except the ship operators. But Friedlander was dethroned, 


Rates stayed at high levels for another decade, even though in a single 
year, 1880, a million tons of grain were sent round the Horn. And a new monopolist, 


George "7, McNear, built special docks to accommodate the record number of grain 
ships, 


Though grain was the great staple that traveled the Horn route, there were 

€ other western commodities carried in quantity. Borax and salmon were especially 
prominent in the 70's; canned goods became increasingly important in succeeding 
years. Ships returning to New York usually carried a diversified cargo; salmon, 
syrup, borax, lead, hides, wool, iron and copper ore. Vessels outbound to Califor- 
nia and the Northwest direct from Europe freighted coal almost exclusively. Cargoes 
from the Atlantic coast of the United States included also hardware, kerosene, 
naval stores, red and white lead, hardwood, candles, many metals, cloth, whisky. 
Some of these commodities were transshipped to China. Hawaiian sugar was intro- 
duced in the 80's as a staple for shipment round the Horn; before the end of the 
century, it rivaled grain as the leading export of the Pacific. 


In many respects the grain trade from San Francisco to Europe, particularly 
the United Kingdom, was one of the most interesting international trades in which 
shipping engaged in the 19th century. The California Gold Rush was exciting enough, 
but, although ships of all nations carried the excited fortune-hunters to San 
Francisco Bay -- many of the vessels leaving their bones there when their crews 
deserted them for the goldfields -- the whole interlude was outside normal business, 
The grain trade which followed it, on the other hand, was one of the soundest 
commercial ventures of the century, and ships of all nations engaged in it for 
years, 


San Francisco was not, of course, the only port on the American West Coast 
which handled large quantities of grain, but partly on account of the volume of 
its business and partly on account of the romantic glamour of its waterfront -- 
the ill-famed Barbary Coast -- it attracted and has retained far more interest 

than the other ports, 
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Soon after the Gold Rush, when California had settled dowm to normalcy, 
the growing of grain for the inflated population showed that the fertile soil ay 
could produce a big excess for export, As early as 1855 the barque GREENFIELD 

sailed with 4,752 bags of grain for the eastern states, That was when. the gold 

boom was beginning to crack as far as shipping was concerned, and the foundation 


of a bulk export business made a big difference. The second ship was the clipper 
CHARMER, which got a freight of ‘28. a ton for New York. 


‘At first facilities were limited to a single pier driven into the Bay 
to give good water, and the Pacific Mail steamers naturally had the preference 
at that. Nevertheless, only a few years after the first shipment both wheat and 
flour were being shipped to Britain in steadily increasing quantities. Wharfage 
rates also were very high, An example which was given vublicity in 1869 was 
that of the ship DEVENPORT, which loaded 1,436 tons of grain to London, and whose 
total port expenses were ral 3130, which in those Gays was considered a very large 
sum. Her pilotage cost £38. in and the same sum out, but against that she was 
only six days loading for her cargo when sailing ships were quite accustomed to 
long delays in port. ‘They had the trade entirely to themselves, for the long run 
around the Horn made steam quite uneconomic for bulk cargoes. 


Port charges continued to be high, but by the time the grain trade reached 
its peak, the facilities provided were first-class, Once the ships were along- 
side, the cargo was taken in very quickly. The stevedores knew their job thorough- 
ly and the port appliances were adairable; the Californians realized that grain 

meant to them and did not stint on construction of elevators. 


Tugs were available from the early days, largely because there was a tre- 
mendous barge trade before the port works were anything like adequate, but 
their charges were so high that many of the old clipper shipmasters, and some of 


whose commands were anything but clippers, made it a point of honor to sail 
right up to their wharves unaided, 


Spreading from the base of Telegraph Hill, the Barbary Coast flourished 
through this era of golden grain when sailors of all nations crowded its dives 
and saloons, lien were still shanghaied, for the profession was reaching its 
height in the '8Os and '0s, but lay-overs in port were longer with ships loading 
wheat or waiting for charters, It was then that the practice of "working off" came 
into wide use, Arriving in port, faced with a period of idleness, the mates of 
grain ships had orders from skimoing owners to get rid of crews, The officers 
would begin with harsh treatment to make the crews desert without pay. Those who 
hung on were beaten, made to go without food, and even murdered, 


Deep-water sailors, waiting for a ship, congregated at the Balboa, the 
Foam, the Bowhead, Sverdrup's on East Street, the Cowboy's Rest on Pacific near 
Kearney, or the Whale, The Whale, on the Barbary Coast's main artery, Pacific 
Street, was the toughest of those saloons and was run by Johnny McNear, One 

of its well-known bar flies, Cod “ilcox, stole a sloop in the late '7s and for 
a spell became a Bay pirate, landing eventually in San Quentin Prison. The 
iniquities of the Coast were stii®. accepted as being inevitable. Travelers were 
told in "Crofutt's New Overland and Pacific Coast Guide" tlat;:= 
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"The BARBARY COAST, a noted resort for thieves, 
cut-throats and the vilest of the vile, is situated 

on Pacific Street between Kearney and Dupont Streets. 
“Ne give the precise locality so that our readers may 


keep away. Give it a 'wide-bertih' as you value your 
life," 


The rate of desertion in Australia and on the “est Coast of America, and 
the high price at which the seaman had to be replaced, particularly in California, 
owing to the elaborate organization of the "crimps", was a big item on the dis- 
bursement sheets. Cases of ships leaving the Bay with the same crews that they 
brought in were very rare, and it was ty~ical of the old shellback that he never 
learned by experience, He always thought that he could get to windward of the 
sharks ashore, or that he would strike the honest one who would really get him 

a job on a fruit farm or driving an express waron, which were the principal 
temptations offered. Any greater contrast to the sailing ships forecastle 

could hardly be imagined, but it ended with the imagination, 


Hand-in-hand with the official forces, and in defiance of all regulations, 
the crimps' runners would board a ship as soon as she arrived, and they seldom 
had any di’ficulty in clearing her of her crew, When the time came they would 
supply a new crew (often taken off another incoming ship only a few hours pre- 
viously), and cases were know when they contrived to clear off that crew too, 
as soon as they had received their "blood money", pass the bunch on to another 
ship and secure payment from the first ship for a second crew, 


Resistance was useless, and it must be admitted that few captains tried 
it. Some of them were hand-in-glove with the crimps, and received a rake-off 
(of which the ovmers knew nothing), while other masters acted under orders from 
the owners to haze out the men, particularly when they had built up a big pay- 
day before arriving. Twenty-three gangs of crimps! runners were at work in 
San Francisco Bay as early as 1352, in those gold boom days getting as much as 
©300 a head for the seamen supplied. During the height of the grain trade the 


blood money varied from ‘25 to 100, and it is unnecessary to say that the seamen 
paid it in the long run. 


The almost legendary figures of crimps of the Barbary Coast from the '60s 
onwards included at least two members of the gentler sex -- Mother Bronson, a 
giant of a woman, and ‘iiss Piggett, who relied on her special drugged drink, 
Others among the best-known crimps were Shanghai Kelly, who chartered a paddle- 
steamer for an "excursion" round the Bay, drugged his 90 passengers and supplied 
full crews to three ships; Shanghai Brown, who is reputed to have shipped the 


corpse of his own father as a drunken sailor in order to save burial fees; and 
Calico Jim. 


In the early days (the 1860s and early 1870s) the American down-Easters 
had the greater part of the trade. They were medium clippers which succeeded 
the extreme vessels of the gold rush and were, in many respects, even more re= 
markable vessels, They were certainly more of a commercial proposition and many 
had long lives, but at a later date could not compete successfully with the more 
economical British iron ships and were almost restricted to the protected inter- 
coastal trade, principally between New York and San Francisco, 
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In 1860 1,088 tens of wheat and 58, 9% barrels of flour were exported 


from San Francisco Bay, all in sailing ships, and in 10 years the figures had e 
grown to 243,199 tons and 352,969 barrels. 


The biggest boom years in the trade were 1881 and 1882 when the state 
had exceptionally good harvests, In the seascn, no fever than 559 sailing 
ships loaded grain -- 154 American and 405 foreign -- and loosed sail outside 
the heads for “the long Cape Horn voyvage. Thirty years before, a more cele- 
brated flotilla had assembled at San Francisco -— the deserted shins of the 
Gold Rush Argonauts (estimated at 526 vessels in July of 1850).. But the 

grain ships of the 1681-82 season were anything but a ghost fleet; they re- 
presented the high-water mark of eannsng ship commerce , through the Golden Gate. 


Between 1882 and 188 freights varied from 47s 6d to 5&s, and success 
in sailing ship races meant almost as much..as it had done in the days of the 
clippers. In 1883 (followin the record number of 559 vessels the previous 
year), there were only 371 grain ships departing, But the real break in the 
grain business was the year 1886 vhen there were 167 British — sient 
grain away from the Bay and just 30 Anericans. 


But the rovnd vovage from Britain to Australia with general cargo, 
Australia to San Francisco with coal, and grain home to Britain continued to 
be one of the best "big triangles". open to the European sailing ship. Depending 
on freight rates, big money was made at it, although the expenses were high. 

The British grain fleet -- tall masts over long steel hulls decorated with 

the traditional imitation gun ports -- was a familiar sight on San Francisco 
Bay all throughout —: 1890s, esthongn they no longer could be counted by the 


hundreds, 


The cecline which started in 1886 was vaya and was primarily due to 
the French Government's subsidy law of 1881. That provided construction — 
bounties which permitted french owners to get big sailing ships at a low price, 
but what made most difference was the navigation bounty of 13 francs per net 
ton for every 1,000 miles saited in the first year, after which the rate slowly 
declined, This. bounty permitted French sailing ships to sail practically round 
the world in ballast and stili cover their expenses. As the San Francisco run 
was about the longest they could find, it was naturally the most attractive for 
the French subsidy-hunters, and was hardest hit by the ommers! willingness to 
accept any freight for the homevard run, ‘The subsidy act was repeatedly changed 
in order to secure more tangible benefit for the french Government, but it con- 
tinued until just after the First World War, when the subsidy-sailing ships 
disappeared in an extraordinarily short, time, 


By that time they had long ruined the fan Franciscan grain business, 
although a few sailing ships engaged in it until the opening of the Panama Canal 
finally wrecked it for them, just as the opening of the Suez Canal had wrecked 

the China tea business. for the clippers, Before 1914 a large number of steam 
tramps were sufficiently economical, to engage in the trade, often after crossing 
the Pacific from China in ballast. By then reclamation of the foreshore had driven 


the ill-famed but rcmantic Barbary Coast some distance inland, and the old-timers 
really felt that all the glory had. departed, 


Nevertheless, a well-known photograph of Suisun Bay, taken in 1902, shows 
a dozen large steel. full rigged ships and four masted barks waiting their turn at & 
the McNear wharves, ‘fost of these vessels, such as DUNFORMLIE, DOWAN HILL, and 

RELIANCE sport the familiar port-painted topsides of the British deep-waterman, 
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It was not until 1930 that the last grain cargo for Europe went around 
= the Horn by sailing ship, This occurred when the STAR OF GREENLAND, a laid=up 
vessel of the Alaska Packer's fleet, was purchased by a school ship society in 
Stockholm, Sweden, Renamed ABRAHAM RYDBERG, the traditional name for the cadet 
shins of this society, the four masted bark loaded barley consigned to A. 
Guinness & Sons in Dublin, Ireland, 


SHIPBUILDING IN THE 1880's -- THE ENVIRONMENT THAT PRODUCED BALCLUTHA" 


Throughout the '80 sailing ships continued to earn good dividends, for 
three great trades which so far had not been invaded by steam were booming -=- 
the Calcutta, Rangoon and Chittagong jute and rice trade, the San Francisco 
and Puget Sound grain trade, and the Australian wool trade. Besides these 
the South American “lest Coast trade was increasing rapidly, though it was not 
yet considered worthy of first class ships. The New Zealand trade was also 
growing, but that was almost entirely in the hands of the Shaw, Savill & Albion 
and the New Zealand Shipping Company. 


Carzoes outward were nostly Manchester cottons, heavy machinery, rails, 
coal and salt, 


Of the English loading ports Liverpool catered for the greater number 
of ships. The palmy days of sail in the London river, when valuable general 
cargoes were put aboard by the most expert stevedoring, were almost over. The 
Welsh and Tyne coal ports were becoming more and more frequented by first class 
sailing ships, and the ports of the Continent, such as Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg, had already begun to compete with Liverpool and the Clyde. 


Between 1880 and 1890 there were hundreds of magnificent windjammers afloat 
which averaged a greater tonnage per ship than at any previous time in the world's 
history -- and most of these were British built. 


In the '70s the cry had been for speed -—- speed to carry emigrants out- 
wards and speed to race home with the tea, wool, and jute. But by the '80s the 
steamers had successfully cut in wherever quick transit was a necessity, thus the 
tea and passenger trades were practicaliy lost to sail; however, there was no 
such desperate hurry with grain, jute, coal or salt though the volume of these 
trades was rapidly increasing, thus owners began to cry out for larger ships with 
ever greater carrying capacity. 


The builders responded gallantly to the demand; and they managed to give 
the ovmers a full bottomed, economical 1200-ton ship with but very little loss 
of soeed, 


If the iron clippers of the '70s were perfect examples of the shipwrights' 
art, the medium clippers of the '80s were in no ay behind them. The latter 
were indeed beautiful specimens of the windjammer, they were splendidlv sparred 
and kept up like yachts. It was not wntil the advent of coal and oil, of steam, 
smoke and smuts that dirty bright work, grimy paint and smcke=blackened uyper 
works were tolerated at sea. In the '80s the ship still came first -- before the 
comfort of passengers or treatment of her crew; and not even the most miserly 
shipowner or the most servile skipper dared stint his allowance for upkeep. 
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instance, there were actually 54 large sailing ships awaiting grain charters 2 
in San Francisco Bay, some of which had been there for months, and the con- 

gestion of shipping was as bad in Calcutta and the Colonies; thus it was not 

surprising that orders began to slack off. 


s 


had to be called in order that trade should catch up with tonnage. 


others, such as Royden and Potter of Liverpool, Russell and Duncan of Glasgow, 


Oswald Merdaunt of Southampton and Richardson Duck of Stockton, were specializ- 
ing in sailing ships. 


all sorts of economic factors being introduced into every up-to-date yard, 


on the Clyde were as follows: 


WOODEN SAILING SHIPS VERSUS IRON: 


cent iron sailing ships were launched, some of them true clipper ships in hull 
form, 


building timber, continued to build wooden square riggers -- the down-Easters, 


year 1890; 


When one comes to delve into the statistics of long voyage, deep-water 


assages, one is astonished to find how well the medium Clippers of the '80s — 
ept up with the records made by their predecessors. Se 


The first half of the '80s were boom years in the shipyards, then a halt 


Though many builders were devoting themselves almost entirely to steamers, 


With steel coming more and more into use for all parts of a ship, and 


uilding costs were being steadily reduced, 


In August, “1884, at the end of the ion, quotations for wailing chine 


lst class ships | £14 per ton 
2nd" " $11 10s. 6d. per ton 
-$10 15s. per ton 


. As a comparison it 4s interesting to note that the famous CUTTY SARK was 
uilt for £21 per ton at Dumbarton in 1869, 


By midsummer 1884 the world began to suffer from over-production, For 


TRON SAILING SHIPS VERSUS STEEL 


British shipyards first widely turned to iron as a substitute for wood in 
ailing ship construction in the 1860s, During the 1870s hundreds of magnifi- 


The shipyards of New England, meantime, still near forests of ship- 


The English shipping magazine "Fairplay" describes a specimen of the 


"What is in all probability the last of the ~ 
beautiful American sailing ships built of wood, 
is now at Liverpool, She is commanded by Cap- 
tain Murphy, a splendid specimen of the best > 
class of Yankee skippers, The SHENANDOAH is a 
curious combination of old and new ideas. In 
her structure she is a fine example of the wood 
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shipbuilder's art and is modeled on the well 
. known Yankee lines, She has the old fashioned 
square stern, built lower masts, wooden anchor 
stocks and rope steering tackles, with the mod- 
ern side-light towers, steam windlass, steam 
winch, and rigging screws. These large wooden 
ships are, however, very costly and are being 
replaced by steel," 


The SHENANDOAH was not quite the last down-Easter; that distinction be- 
longed to the ARYAN, launched three years later. But "Fairplay" was correct 
in predicting that the American yards would turn to steel. However, the era 
of sailing ship building was coming to a close on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and scarcely more than a dozen iron and steel sailing ships were built in 

this country in all, most of them by the same Arthur Sewall of Bath, Maine, 
who had built the above-described SHENANDOAH, 


Meanwhile in Great Britain steel had started to replace iron in the 
early 1880s. Four of the finest ships launched in this year, namely GARFIELD, 
PINMORE, HELENSLEA and SIERRA PARIMA, were built of steel in preference to 
iron plates. For many years previous to this it had been usual to make 


certain fittings, and even yards and masts, of steel, but steel plates were 
very slow in becoming popular, 


This is the more surprising when we remember that the first steel ship 
was built as far back as 1864, This was the bark ALTCAR, of 1283 tons, which 
was the work of Jones, Quiggan & Co., of Liverpool. 


However, from 1882 the use of steel advanced with such strides that 
within a half dozen years iton plates for new ships had come to be considered 
quite out of date, The factors of strength, lightness and economy were all 
in favor of steel, nevertheless, Lloyd's will tell you that the iron ships of 
the '70s and early '80s easily outlasted their steel rivals of later dates, 
Indeed underwriters used to declare that with their thick, heavy plates and 
splendid rivetting, the early iron ships could not be worn out, 


By 1886 (the year BALCLUTHA was built) most steamers were being built 
of steel, although the majority of sailing ships were still fabricated of 
wrought iron, The fact that BALCLUTHA was built of steel this year makes her 
one of the early examples of her type. 


With iron and steel hulls came wire rigging and a whole new set of 
splices had to be learned, Wire is, in many ways, the most trying s*wff 
to handle, especially big wire, and it was soon found necessary to aij a 
thin wire spike to the list of sailorizing tools, But wire, though it has 
many temper trying characteristics, has been a great boon to seamen. 


It is true that it rusts in spite of the process of galvanizing; thus 
some captains went to the trouble of parcelling and serving some of their 
wire running rigging, but for standing rigging it was a vast improvement on 
the old tarred hemp shrouds; in fact, when rigging screws supplanted deadeyes 
the standing rigging rarely required to be touched at sea, 
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In the '60s and '70s when iron plates began to replace wood planking 
Still another tool was required in the bosun's locker, and that was the 
chipping hammer, This weapon was equally hated in foc's'le and half-deck. 


In port the crowd of an iron or steel windjammer were rarely quit 
of the chipping hammer, + 


Then it's chip, chip 
With the hammer in your grip 

From the anchor at the cathead 
To beneath the counter's dips 

And the rust gets in vour windpipe 
Fit to aggravate a saint, 

Oh! it's bully work for sailors 
When you're set to chippin' paint, 


THE SEAMEN OF THE '80s 


In every sailing ship's foc's'le there was generally an aged seaman 
whose memory went back an incredible distance and whose skill in sailorizing 
gained him the deep respect of the younger men, 


These old sea dogs were great characters, Conrad has sketched one of 
them in his Singleton, the man who voiced that great truth: "Ships are all 
right. It is the men in them," 


Conrad's summing up: "But in truth they had been men who knew toil, 


‘privation, violence, debauchery -- but knew not fear, and had no desire of 


spite in their hearts, len hard to manage, but very easy to inspire; 
voiceless men -- but men enough to scorn in their hearts the sentimental 
voices that bewailed the hardness of their fate, It was a fate unique and 
their own; the capacity to bear it appeared to them the privilege of the 
chosen} Their generation lived inarticulate and indispensable, without 
knowing the sweetness of affections or the refuge of a home -= and died 
free from the dark menace of a narrow grave, They were the everlasting 
children of the mysterious sea," 


The late Captain W, B, Whall described another of these ancient 
mariners in his reminiscences of life aboard a Blackwall frigate. "There 
was a certain old terror of a boatswain, who looked seventy at least, but 
who was as active as any lad of twenty, “hen signing articles for a voyage 
seamen have to state their age; this old chap had a stationary one. 


"Now, Mr. Wade," the shipping clerk would say, "What is your age?" 


"Oh, put it down as before--fifty-three." And so it was entered 
year after year, 


These seamen were nearly always master craftsmen, whether with the 
marlinspike, the seaming needle or the adze, They were also a mine of sea 
lore and could tell the weather and even the future from the ways of fish 
and birds, They knew all the antidotes for evil luck and all the methods of 
bringing along good luck, Their yarns were often tinged with the mysticism 
of the sea and very often shed new light on naval history. 
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As late as the '90s there was a certain wizened old sea dog who used to 

& sail in Devitt & Moore's ships. This interesting character, Jack Paradise, 
was fond of showing the scars on his back -- the result of a flogging in the 
Navy -- as a proof of his endurance, He had a sort of bitter, sardonic humor 
‘and scoffed at anything which savoured of polite ceremony. As an excuse for 


this distaste he was fond of relating the yarn of how his uncle lost his sight 
in the French wars, 


Apparently his uncle's regiment was lined up facing a French regiment. 
The commanding officer of the English stenped forward, doffed his bonnet and 
called out: "Gentlemen of the French guards, cock your guns and fire!" 


The polite invitation was immediatsly answered by a volley, and as 
Jack remarked: "It war the politest thinz my uncle ever did see or was 

ever likely to see again, as the parleyvous accented the kind invitation and 
blew both his side lights out," 


Another remarkable character, who used to sail ovt of London, had joined 
the Navy only a year or two after the battle of Trafalgar, when he was little 
more than a child, This old salt, like Jack Paradise, was spare built, active 
as a cat aloft and full of life, being, however, as jolly as Jack was the 
reverse, 


Like most of the wood and hemp trained seamen, he was a great hand 
with his needle and made all his own clothes, His Sunday suit consisted of 
a white shirt, lavishly decorated on collar and cuffs with anchors, ships, 
flags, mermaids, and Neptunes in colored silks, duck trousers, a coat of 
* blue West of England cloth and a low crowned felt hat such as Nelson's sail- 
ors used to wear, 


In bad weather, instead of oilskins, he sported tarpaulins, made of 
tarred canvas and fastened with wooden toggles and beckets of sennit. His 
sou-wester was a real deep-sea fearnought, as hard as a board and with the 
flap reaching well down the back. 


He was that rare individual, a sailor who always had a complete out-— 
fit, which he looked after with the greatest care. Indeed his clothes 
filled a great camphor-wood chest, 


There was nothing modern about the old man. He hated all mocern in- 
ventions, such as iron ships, wire rigging and machinery. His memory reached 
back to Collingwood and he had actually served under Cochrane, for whom he 
had a great admiration. Since leaving the Navy he had been for many years 
in the Indian Navy, and after that in the little Blackwell frigates of Green, 
Wigram and Smith, so that any work which was not done "Blackwall" fashion 
met with his severe criticism, 


In sailing ship days every foc's'le was sure to contain an aged 
seaman, who was the oracle to whom all disputes on seamanship and sea lore 
were referred. 


Steam and old age pensions, provident societies and homes have re- 
moved these interesting members of a past era from the seas, 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 
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MIDGET ROLLING MILL 
| by 
Thomas Hornsby. © 


Some years ago I found I needed an accurate method of making flat metal . 
strapping, that would similate the work of the ship blacksmith, both as to the ma- 
terial and workmanship. I — 2 machine that would produce suitable uniforn, 

or variable pieces of metal * sovld te used for flat chain plates, yard arm 
bands, mast band hoops, and the Tais machine, really a rolling mill in mina- 
ture, is the one I finally built, ard if it is made with some care, you will find 
that it will give very satisfactory service, 


The mill is designed to enable the modeler to roll his ovm copper, brass, 
silver, or German silver wire into rlat strips, of his owm size and choosing. It 
is made largely by hand, is exytrenely accurate, and the cost, which includes the 
welding, is quite nominal, The material and dimensions given are those I used, but 
are subject to change, according to the bearings obtained. The mill has a real job 
to do however, particularly if German silver wire is to be rolled, and the frame- 
work should be strong and rigidly constructed, 


Two SKF war surp).us ball bearings, #5201 -R, 466398, were purchased: dia- 
meter overall 1 1/4", width 5/8", with a center hole measuring .470. An 18" strip 
of flat black iron 11/4" vide be 1/4" thick was used to make the framework A, and 
compressor unit B. This piece should be true and flats; if necessary test on a 
surface plate, or piece of plate glass. from tiis piece of strap iron, saw off 
two pieces 3 i/en long for the side cheek pieces of A, square up the ends with a 
mill file and test them frequently with a square for accuracy, until both pieces 
are exactly the same length, The 1/16" is allowed for this dressing. Scribe a 
center line down the flat of one of these pisces, and 7/3" from one end make a 
punch mark; 1 1/4" beyond this mark strike another punch mark, which is the dis- 
tance center to center of the bearings, Place the bearings side by side. over these 
punch marks and test for accuracy; if the marks made do not register in the center 
of the holes they must be corrected, Clamp these two pieces together very tightly, 
matching carefully in order that they may be drilled at the same time. On the 
punch marks make a 1/4" pilot hole and then finish with a 15/32" drill (.46875), 
which is the closest drill size. This is best.done in a drill press, but as I do 
not have one, I did it in the lathe, using a drill pad in the tail stock, 


Next make and fit the pins for the bearings to revolve on, these are shown 
at C and D. The nearest size bolt I could buy, was 1/2", which I found 'miked' at 
e493, or approximately .025 oversize for the holes in the bearings. Since I could 
not remove this excess material without destroying the threads, I decided to saw 
off the hexagon heads of the bolts, turn the shanks to size, and insert the bolts 
backwards. Note that the upver bolt or pin is longer and uses a.lock nut adjust- 
ment; allow sufficient length for the pins to pass through the frame and be cotter 
pinned on the ends as shown in the drawing. The pins should be a nice sliding, or 
push fit for the bearings. 


I found, on primary assembly, that the bearings would have a drag on one 
side of the frane, due to the inner cone of the bearing being below the outer rim 
surface of the bearing. To offset this, I made a copper shim washer (.004) for 
each bearing pin, to bush the bearings out su*ficiently to clear the sides, Assem=- 
ble the frame A, with the washers and bearings in place, they should rotate freely 
and exactly meet; if they do not, some slight filing méy be necessary in the top 
hole. From your piece of iron, Saw off 2 1/2" for the base plate, and 1 1/8" for 
the top piece. File and clean up the rough edges,’ Assemble these into A, using a 
large C clamp over top and bottom plates to hold them in position. Make sure that 
all is in alignment; if not, some reversal of parts may be necessary. ‘hen you are 
satisfied, mark these so that they may be reassembled in the same order, Saw off 
(continued on page 62) 
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THIRTY CENTURIES OF MASTHEAD DEVICES 
= By Merritt A. Edson, Jr. 


During the development of spars of sailing vessels, an array of various 
fittings made their appearance becoming collected on top of the mast by the 13th 
century and remaining there with little change, except for design, util the pre- 
sent day. These fittings were termed by “'illiam Falconer in his "Universal Dic- 
tionary of the Marine" - 1789 edition - as acorn, truck, flarstaff, spindie and 
vane, all of which remain in the same position on today's Sailing crafs “ith the 
exception of the flagstaff, 


Falconer gives the following definitions of the terms: 


SPINDLE is "a sort of iron pin tapering at the upper end to the point, It 
is used to stick into the upper end of the top-gallant-ast, so as to carry 
a vane, which turning thereon horizontally, will shew the direction of the 
wind, It is usually crowmed with a globular or conical piece of wood call- 
ed the ACORN which prevents the VANE from being blom off," 


TRUCK is "a piece of wood that is either conical, cylindrical, spherical or 
Spheroidical, Thus the trucks fixed on the spindle of a mesthead, and 

which are otherwise called acorns, are in the form of a cone: ... those of 
the flagstaffs resemble and oblate spheroid", 


FLAGSTAFF is "a pole erected at the head of a top=gallant-mast, or top-mast, 
whereon to hoist and cisplay the flag or pendent", 


Figure 1 is redrawn f@owFalconer where the ACORN is represer.ted by the let- 
ter "a", the VANE and STOCK by "b", the SPINDLE by "c" and the LIAST-HOAD by "d", 


The earliest representation of a masthead fitting occurs on a base relief 
of Rameses III which records a successful expedition against a Cretan fleet ebout 
1200 B.C. Thisshows a lotus shaped top of an Egyptian Warship with the lookout 
pointing forward (see fig, 2). Tops and lookouts are found on craft of the ledit- 
erranean Sea until approximately the middle of the 18th century. Northern Furo- 
pean craft do not show a top as a masthead device until the first part of the 12th 
century and last a relatively short period of time, disappearing with the advent of 
the top=mast during the 15th century. 


The use of symbols as a masthead device dates back to at least 400 B.C. The 
Phoenician Warship showa on a coin of Sidon minted about that time has a curious 
terminal for its mast. Though this could be a top done in a very sketchy manner, 
it is believed that it represents the sun and moon symbol used by the Phoenicians 
to denote their commanders, and as such, shows that the vessel was the flagship of 


their fleet. This terminal can be considered a forrunner of the acorn, See figure 
3. 


Figure 4 is the mast top of an Irish “Yicker vessel ca, 1670, drawm by Capt. 
Thomas Phillips. This form of vessel is mentioned by Julius Caesar as having been 
used during his expedition in 56 B,C, against Briton, It is chosen because it is 
probably similar to Celtic craft of that period. It is interesting for it shows 
the desire of a sailing people to affix some form of decoration to the mast of a 
vessel, The mast is a straight tree trunk with a natural fork. The fork is used 

& as the lead for halliards, while one of the branches of the fork remains untrimed 
with its leaves attached. Trailing from this branch is an early form of the wind 
vane made with a length of lashing tied securely to the branch and a small branch 


with leaves attached to the loose end so that they can swing the line when there 
is a wind, 
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Roman times provides us with several well executed base réliefs of merchant 
craft with excellent detail, Among the earliest is that on the tomb of a merchant, 
Tyche by name, at Pompei; this was erected prior to 50 A.D. This stone sketch 
Shows a single masted vessel with an artemon and flies a banner at the.masthead on 
a flagstaff erected at the stern, Details of the masthead of the two crafts. found 
on a relief discovered at Ostia in 1863 is shown in figure 5, These-are masthead 
terminals, The first being a wooden statue, standing upon a globe, of Ceres hold- 
ing. a wreath in her left hand and a horn. of plenty in her right. The second .vessel 
has a masthead consisting of a conical spike resting on an acorn and is similar to 
those found on Dutch yachts from the 17th century on, Note that the last. device 
has provision for the attachment of a banner. : 


From the last days of the Roman Empire (not taking in consideration the 

Eastern Empire) until the end of the 11th century there is little evidence avail- 
able to state anything definite about masthead devices. liost craft during this 
period seem to have squared the top of the mast and let it go at that.. In 1066, 
however, we have evidence that vanes were a fixture on mastheads. Among the rest 
of the Norman and English craft shown on the Bayeux Tapestry is the "Mora", William 
the Conqueror's flagship, the masthead being sketched in figure 6. The box-like 
. affair has been thought to be a banner and, more probably, a lantern, It is per= 

haps fifty or sixty years too early to represent a top. The cross-like object is 
undoubtedly the weather-vane mentioned by Wace: * 


The Duke caused a lantern 
To be placed in his ship at the masthead. 
So that the other ships might see it 
And hold their course near him 
A gilded weather~vane 
Of copper it had raised on top, 
Roman de Rou, v, 11592-7 


The Seal of La Rochelle, ca 12th century, has a curious terminal (figure 7}. 
Glancing at it casually it appears to be a Cross, as many vessels of this period 
displayed; but when inspected closely it is seen to represent a two-headed Raven 
or similar bird. This is an acorn used as a distinguishing symbol, 


The conical acorn is derived from the cone shaped point of spears used to 
fly the personal banner of the commander of a-ship or the city flag from which the 
ship hailed, The Seal of Damme, dated about 1226, pictures this very clearly (fig- 
ure 8). The masthead is well developed for it has a flagstaff or spindle, a banner 
or vane, and an acorn apparently in the form of antlers. .The seals and drawings 


representing sailing craft of this period shows a similarity of development of the 
masthead, 


Flags and banners have an ancient origin. The method. of exhibiting them on 
sailing vessels generally fall into two categories: a) rigged directly to a spar, 
b) hoisted on a halliard, The first method was normal practice in northern Euro- 
pean waters from the 1lth century until the end of the 18th century. As a general 
rule, the flagpole, topned by a plain or decorative acorn, was placed as a terminal 


to a mast, or by itself on the stern of a vessel, and should be considered a sep- 
arate spar, 


During the days when the spear acted as the flagstaff, the banner was slip- 
ped directly onto the shaft and secured with three to five nails. This is clearly 
seen in the painted glass window of Bourges (figure 9) representing one of the mer= 
chantmen of Jacques Coeur's fleet which sailed the Mediterranian during the early 
15th century. When the flag was to be lowered the entire shaft was taken down, 
This, however, proved to be impractical when flags and banners increased and were 
continually displayed. A more practical arrangement was sought, Van de Velde 
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shows this new arrangement very clearly in a painting of an engagement between the 
Dutch and English fleets during 1666 (figure 10). The flag is secured to the shaft 
of the flagpole by lacings and a halliard attached to the head of the flag is roved 
through a pulley either in the shaft proper or through the acorn and secured at the 
base of the pole. By the end of the 17th century, flags were attached directly to 
the halliard so that they could be raised and lowered-from the deck. These two 
practices existed side by side for about 100 years, 


The acorn was generally associated with the flagstaff, though it is now 
known as the truck, The mast truck is a specialized term representing the terminal 
portion of the top-gallant or the royal masts. The acorn is peculiar to the flag- 
staff andspindle and was common to vessels from about the 13th century through the 
late 18th century. European ships, especially naval vessels, retained the vane and 
spindle topped by an acorn well into the first quarter of the 19th century, Small 
craft, such as the trawler, retain it into: the present century. 


Darcy Lever's Young Sea Officer's Sheet Anchor, first published in London in 
1811, makes no mention of the word acorn, but does describe a truck pierced for two 
sheaves, one on each side, thru which are to be roved the pennant halliards, (See 
figure 12). The truck is mortised directly to the topmost mast, This form of fit- 
ting is found on models of the 17th century and continued as normal practice until 
the — time, 


Figure 11 shows flagstaffs of five models representing ships of the early 
17th century thru the middle portion of the 18th century. Sketch A is the flagstaff 
attached to the mizzen of a Hanseatic ship of 1603, Note that the flagstaff appears 
to fit into a socket in the cap of the top-gallant mast, The acorn is a sphere. 
Sketch B is the flagstaff of the "Norske Love" built in 1654, Here the flagstaff is 
treated as an independent spar and is secured by a crosstree and cap, The acorn is 
an oblate speroid, The sphere and oblate speroid — the main form of the 
acorn truck from about, 1500 until the procens. 


However, the acorn has been an ornate turning, as a glance at sketches C, D, 
and E show, Sketch C is the mizzen mast of a Lubeck two-decker ca 1650; the main 
and fore masts have flagstaffs similar to the "Norske Love." Sketch D represents 
the flagpole of a Dutch yacht of 1680, while sketch FE that of a Dutch buss of 1760, 
Figure 13 is the main mast of a Venetian galley of about 1650 from a painting by 
Giacomo d'Castro, Note the ew 4 between it and the flagstaff of the Lubeck 
two-decker of the same period, 


When vessels became dependent upon sail, the vane in some form can be assum- 
ed to have become a normal fixture. It was developed not only in the European 
world, but also in the Far East. What form the vane took prior to the llth century 
is a matter of guesswork, We can assume that it was normally of cloth in a position 
visible to the helmsman and in a position where any wind would catch it. Metal 
vanes of course were known and also must have been used. There were three places 
where a cloth vane could be placed--on a spar fixed to the deck near the helmsman, 
or on a line, such as a stay. The first two places can be considered normal prac=- 
tice from the llth century onward, 


The spindle of the vane during the latter centuries was of metal, painted 
and topped by the acorn of gilded wood. The vane was comnosed of two parts: the 
metal body, normally in the shape of an arrow, and a cloth tail attached to the 
feathers of the arrow, See figure 14-C. Prior to the middle of the 18th century 
the vane was composed of a wooden frame, called the stock, shaped like an "H" laying 
on its side. A hole was drilled into tivo arms of the frane so that it could slide 
onto the spindle and rotate thereon, To the opposite arms was attached the cloth 
streamer, See figure 14-B. 
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n . The vanes illustrated in figure 14 are examples. that. extent, over. the last 
300° years, Sketch A is a vane common in outline. to Chinese junks of Rikien Pro-. 
vince, and is a design that has existed for many centuries. Sketch 14-D is from a 

drawing by R. M, Nanae of a Fecamp fishing hoat he saw during the twenties. Mr, 

Nance stated that the cross acorn was gilded, the fish painted, and the cross on the 

streamer painted red. Sketch 14-B is the flagpole of a Dutch yacht, sloop rigged, 

ca 1650. The cloth streamer is in the form of a stocking common to airfields to~ 
day. This example comes from a Lowestoft smack built in 1907. It is similar in 


design to examples that are shown on. paintings, drawings and models of vessels ex= 
isting in the’ 18th century, 


, The acorn, spindle, vane and flagstaft are small devices which are normally 
overlooked, They have been present’ on sailing craft for centuries because they 
served a useful and decorative purpose, Look for them. the next time you gaze ata 
model, a or at the actual ship, = — 


MIDGET ROLLING MTLL Hornsby 
(continued from page 56) ' 


tno 2 1/2" pieces of the iron strap for the sides of B, and one piece 1 s/an ong 
for the top plate of B. These are filed and squared up as you did before with 
frame A... Scratch a center line.on the flat of one of these pieces (sides), strike 


center mark 1/2" from one end, and exactly as did 


Place the cheek pieces of A Sail. with ‘only the pins. through, and pe 
securely in the vise upside dom, Remove the upper pin C, (hich is now next to the 
vise) and with a round file carefully remove the metal, and lengthen this hole by 
filing dovmward, to permit movement of the top pin and’ bearing. “This requires con- 
siderable patience and care, with frequent trials with the pin to see how the work 
_ is progressing. The amount of material to be removed is a matter of choice, my 

machine opening only about 3/32" plus, but this will still allow a ‘sizable ian of 
wire to be introduced between the bearings, 


Before welding, file V slots down the outside of the butt joints. of A, and 
which. are to be filled with weld. for welding, fully assemble A, secure with clamps 
in position over sides and top, and have A tack welded. . Carefully remove all the - 
working parts, leaving one large C clamp holding the pressure against the top and 
. bottom plates, and proceed with the welding, Grind or file off the welding at the 

top outside joint of A, and assemble the unit B to it with the top pin now in posi- 
‘tion.. Clamp securely to A, and have the joints of B welded, Clean up both units, 
fling we: welds’ and draw filing any fits that are too close._ 


Put A and B together with the top pin in position, clamp again, and drill a 

5/16" . ‘dine down through the center of both top pieces, Take apart and tap a 3/8 x 
16 thread.in the top plate of A; drill out the top of B to 3/8", and insert a 3/8" 
stud bolt with a flat washer under, Make certain that the bolt does not strike the 
top bearing when compressed to the zero position, Fit a spring under compression 
between the tops of A and B. to obtain release action, Assemble both. units with bear- 
ings and pins in their position and turn down the compressor bolt until the zero 
position is established. This is made easier if you will fit a metal handle through 
the compressor bolt head as is shown in the drawing, The zero position can be mark- 
_ed.under the. handle, or a notch filed in the head of the bolt, Mark this point on 

the top of B witha triangular file, and calibrate the top of B by subdividing it 
into sixteen equal parts, making a filed, groove at each position. One complete re=- 
volution or advancement of the compressor screw will move the. top bearing 1/16" or 
.0625. Thus a division of the top plate will give an individual advancement mark of 
20039, or say .004, for convenience sake, for each of the sixteen marks, 
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Across the back of frame- A; I placed a thin’strip of brass plate, shown as 
guide plate H, about 1/4" wide, drilled with three small holes for the wire to feed 
through, and to help center it on the dearings. Before final assembly, wash all 
parts thoroughly in kerosene, paying particular attention to the bearings, which 
must be free of filings and chips from the drilling, Oil the bearings, assemble the 
machine and carefully adjust the lock nut attachment so that the top part unit B 
rises smoothly by the compressor spring as the screw bolt is backed out. 


To use the mill, clamp the base plate in the vise, insert the wire to be 
rolled through the guide plate in the back and allow about 1/2" to project from the 
front or drawing end. Tighten down the top roller on the wire about 1/8 turn, grasp 
the free end with pliers and pull steadily threugh the rollers. Do not attempt to 
reform the wire in one roll, but gradually bring it to the size required by using 
increasing pressure in continuing operations. Brass and copper wires harden from 
being reformed; to anneal them, pass the wire slowly through the flame of a candle 
or alcohol burner. 


De De De De De 
LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY 


From F, Sheldon Drew, Brockton, ijassachusetts -- The only thing I have on the 
BIRMINGHAM is her custom house record showing = two decks, three masts, length 129', 
breadth 29', depth 14'8", 507 T., square stern, no galleries and had a billett head. 
Ship was built at Bath, i{eine and probably by Gilbert Trufort, The voyage my great 
grandfather made on her terminated April 5, 1850 at San Francisco and perhaps the 


Ship was abandoned there. Do you think some of the California members of the GUILD 
may have something on her? 


From Francis E. Bowker, Rutland, Vermont -- Roy Rogers got in touch with me for 
photos and other information on the four-masted schooner HELEN BARNET GRING to sup=- 
plement his present plans of the ship. It happens that I spent quite a bit of time 
on and near the GRING between 1938 and 1940. I was at her wheel when she was wreck- 
ed, Vith that knowledge and a number of photos taken about her, I started to revise 
Roy's deck and rigging layouts. After considerable effort, I returned the plans 
noting additions and ommissions, Roy has carried on from that point and raised addi- 
tional questions. We shall try to make the additional data available to members in 
due course, but meanwhile would appreciate photos taken from the rigging looking 
down on the deck and tops of the houses should they be available, 


From Kenneth C, Smalley, Bridgeton, N. J, -= Since you heard from me last, I've 
been up to Ifarblehead for a few short weeks with a yacht building and repair company 
with whom I eventually hope to affiliate on a permanent basis, This was all cut 
short when I was inducted into the Army early in December, I guess I don't have to 
say anything else. 


From Richard T. Shaylor, Chicago -- I wish to thank you, the JOURNAL, its read- 
ers -- for their help in finding the nautical. items I was looking for. First, I was 
able to purchase a telescope of the Clipper Ship era from Captain Bristol and se- 
cond, was able to trade off a big old biunderbus through Mr. W. A. Johnson. The 
third request for a ships bell brought a response from ir, T. Hornsby and I now have 
one from the CITY OF TOKIO and another from the SLIGO. The latter is a fine old 
Irish name and bet she was a grand ship - -. I should like to find out about the 
two vessels and will try to build models of them if enough information can be ob- 
tained,- - -Sometime in the future I shall be looking for a ship's figurehead that 
does not cost a fortune - -, 


From Ralph Shepherd, Lima, Peru -- "hen time is available, I shall send some~ 
thing to the JOURNAL. There is some information on the OLEGA but what I have is not 
complete --only a large scale plan. “hat I intend to do is make a deck plan to the 
same scale of the three Peruvian square-riggers and send it along, I hope to finish 
the plans of the MILTIADES soon. 


| 
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QUERIES 


Can anyone the present addresé of “forier 
owner of the CORTOLANUS. A correspondent in Pretoria, South Africa is anxious to 
obtain. additional information on the ship to supplement available plans... 


45-2 George Bertrand of Boston would like to know if some ‘member would make” 
available and describe "some of the so-called fitments which were characteristic 
of.the whalers, I am trying to make deck fittings, but find it difficult to, obtain 
accurate dimensions and drawings of these fittings", 


45=3_ Fred A. Lane of Seal Cove would appreciate any detailed information on 
the little fleet of schooners outfitted by George Washington in 1775-76 during’ the’ 
siege of Boston. Particularly wants data on outfitting, port utilized, ade “ie 
erttises, the IEE and Captain Manley. ‘geo 


45-4 Daniel J. Dorcy of Chicago would like to know when the English, ene 
and Spanish navies discontinued the use of painted sails, 


45-5 Victor C. West would like to know what happened to the brig SHEET ANCHOR 


His’ latest report indicated ship as in Pacific Coastiise trade during the 1860's. | 


Edwin N. Rich of “ell fleet , States he has found the following markings’ on 
English 16th to 19th century cannon; A, IEC, MP, B, L, F, Z, A, and NP or NB. 
The markings occur either on the trunnions or on the’ first reinforcement: of the’ 
piece. They may be the initials of the founder, designation of the foundry or ini- 
tials of the Commissioner of Ordnance where the cannon were cast.’ Would appreciate 


_hames or places the markings represent as it will aid in identifying the date of 


the pieces and their history. Markings were found mostly on cannon used betveen | 
1739 and 1800 in the French and Indian Wars. 


_ 45-7 ‘Herb Scott of Oklahoma ‘City wants to know o On many iron vessels of 
the late 1800's, the aft companionway was rather high and had a rounded top. Usu- 


_ally there were two doors to the companionway at the after end, Did they have a 


sliding top and if so how did it work? (b) Does anyone know of an instance of 
Armstrong's Patent Windlass in any of the small iron barques or ships, not used 
with capstan? (c) On many of the old iron barques and ships there was some scroll 
work along trailboards and around the stern, “hat material was used for this — 


_.Seroll work (usually) - iron (riveted or welded?) or wood carved and then bolted on? 


45-8 Willis Nye would like to know if anyone can furnish a picture of the 
bark HARLECH CASTLE of East Liverpool, 599 tons, launched 1866, The vessel: was 
lost August 1869 on what is now known as Harlech Castle Rock north of Piedras 
Blancas Point, California, Some recently recovered material from the wreck is on 


_ display at the San Francisco Maritime Museum. 


‘SLOP. CHEST 


Captain be: Bristol of Bridgeport, ‘Comesticut lists the following items: 
1. Framed picture of: the Thomas. Lawson in full sail. Actual 
‘photo enlarged and framed in maple - 33" x 27", tess 
2. Logs of PARAMITA (1888-89-90) - Ship out of Portland, ‘Madne 
and S. S. El DORADO (1900), ‘Both by Captain Prescott. es 
3. Copy of KEDGE ANCHOR (Young Silors Assistant). circa 1850... - 
O- 
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WINDJAMMERS SIGNIFICANT 
Written by Captain J, F. Colton 
Book review by Gerald Knewston 


WINDJAMERS SIGNIFICANT is primarily the biography of the two large four 
masted sister barks KURT and HANS - told and compiled by one who sailed as an offi- 
cer on the KURT when she was named MOSHULU. Both vessels were designed for the 
German firm G. J. H. Siemers & Co, to meet the competition offered by the House of 
Laeisz in the nitrate trade. ‘These splendid Scotch built vessels represented a 
peak in mans effort to harness and mast the sea and wind, 


Deeply laden with coal or coke, they smashed their wey westward around the 
Horn to South American ports and returned as deeply laden with nitrates. They 
maintained a continuous record of safe and fast voyages from the time of launching 
in 1904 to the outbreak of the first World War. The ovners were able to operate 
the ships on a nearly regular schedule and annual financial reports reflected a 
neat profit realized in a hard and competitive trade, 


The long years of internment during the first ‘orld “ar, their subsequent 
seizure by the Allies and postwar activities are faithfully recounted by the author, 
The HANS never sailed again as a square rigger after the war and the eventual ship- 
ping slump of the tventies and depression of the early thirties found her laid up 
in Alameda as the MARY DOLLAR. Later the ship was sold and used as the gambling 
barge TANGO, Later, at the beginning of ‘orld War II,she was sold again, rigged as 
a six masted schooner and sent to sea for Transatlantic Navigation Co, At some 
later date the ship was sold to Portuguese owners who renamed the vessel CIDADE DO 


PORTO. After a run of bad luck, the owners decided they had enough and scrapped 
the ship at Lisbon in 1948. 


Cn the other hand, the *!OSHULU was more fortunate, The vessel was laid up 
and placed in charge of Captain P. A. McDONALD (N.R.G.) her last American /aster 
who did everything possible to preserve the ship and keep her ready for sea, In 
1935, the MOSHULU was sold to Gustav Erikson and operated under his direction until 
seized by the NAZI Germans in Norway. The vessel was unrigged in spite of the 
vigorous protests of the owner and used as a storage hulk for some time after the 
end of the war, Latest reports show the vessel was finally sold to West German . 
Captin Grubbe and Herr Schliewen who plan to put the ship in use as a co-operative 
training vessel provided re-rizgging and outfitting can be financed. 


This volume reflects considerable research on both barks by the author and 
includes additional features such as graphic descriptions of the firm of Siemers 
& Co., as well as masters of the ships. Captain Colton covers certain design fea= 
tures as the German double gaff spanker, bilge keels, the "Liverpool House" or 
amidships bridge, labor saving devices such as the Jarvis winch and the use of 
Diesel deck engines in operating the ship. Their are ample photographs to interest 
the marine historian and various plans contained in the appendix will prove of 
value to the model — builder, 


NEV FORT NES SHIPS 
“ritten by Howard F, Balison 
Book review by H. “lalter Lent 


Members of the Guild who served in the armed forces will revive many a mem- 
a ory if they will read this latest product of the Mariners "‘useum. The volume con- 
tains a collection of over 200 histories of vessels constructed by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Company and their various roles in “orld Wars I and II. All 
sorts of vessels are covered ranging from tugs to battleships and there is even 
coverage of USS Craneship No. 1, the old KEARSARGE of “hite Squadron fame, 
(continued on page 66) ' 
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NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD ~ 


The NAUTICAL RESEARCH JOURNAL is published 
‘by member's of the Nautical Research Guild. ‘em= 


All Rights Reserved bership dues, including the Journal are “5.00 a 
year. New members will receive the numbers 
— which have been previously issued in the current 
SECRETARY'S REPORT TO year. 
MEMBERS 


Dues are ‘payable January Pirst of each year 
and are in foérce until the ‘written resignation 
of a member, 

Established 1948 = — Cpinions and assertions appearing in the 
By Harry D. Hamilton Journal are the private ones of the writers. 


SECRETARY=TREASURER, James V. Harbin, Jr., 4110 Beall-St., Landover Hills , Maryland 
MEMBERSHIP CHAIRUAN, Willis Nye, 3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, California. 
ASSESTANT=SECEETARY, Thomas Hornsby, 537 Boyer Road,. Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 
ASS'T CHAIRMAN MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, Fe J.’ vatison, Jr. ,205 David Dr.A-1, Bryn ‘Pa. 


Judging from the Lewes volume of mail received enectsine hearty spproval of 
material published in past issues of the JOURNAL, it would appear that our contri- 
butors have been accorded an unanimous vote of thanks and appreciation for their 
efforts by fellow members of the Nautical Research Guild, It is a pleasure to re= 
port that more members are taking part in our mutual effort to promote nautical 


research and the results of their studies wall be more- evident in ‘future’ agetes of 
the JOURNAL. 


The generous on the BALCLUTHA Messrs; ont Kortum of 
the San Francisco Chapter of the Guild will be carried forward in several issues of 
this publication. The "to be continued" feature is somewhat unusual for the JOURN- 
AL, but it was thought that members would welcome more lengthy reports of great in- 
terest and this has certainly been a worthwhile departure from the normal. Unfor- 


tunately, plans of the BALCLUTHA were not: available 7 time: of , and 
others had to be substituted. 


A glance at our membership report will show there is a healthy and. welcome 
growth of new members who are enthusiastic and anxious to join in with the under- 
takings of the Guild, There has been some loss of members due to one cause or an- 
other, but not serious enough to materially affect our operations. Collections have 
been moderate during the past two months and many of our "Roster * Stars" have been 
marked off, One final effort will be made to contact members in arrears and after 
that, the Secretary will adjust his records. accordingly, | 


The ‘next issue will feature Oriental Craft and continue the ‘BALCLUTHA story. 
A number of smaller articles are on hand and will be presented at first opportunity. 
The Secretary would like to receive material. relative to (a) Fishing ~ industry and. 
 eraft etc. (b) Tugs - history of how they started with pictures and plans, etc.(c) 
 Artic/Antarctic exploration craft, etc. (d) Fire at’sea - and apparatus used to 
fight fires, craft, etc. and (e) Local or Regional craft = plans, history, pictures 
etc. The above are just a few suggestions to members who specialize in any one or 
more of subjects mentioned, Contributions on other subjects will be most welcome 
and a comfortable backlog of material is most desirable. 

0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 

NEWPORT NE"'S SHIPS = Book review continued from page’ 65 


The book is profusely illustrated with ‘photographs from U.S. Navy files and 
paintings by T. C. Skinner, Staff Artist of the tfuseum, There’ is a certain amount 
- of duplication particularly in those chapters relating to carriers, However, there 
is a complete index contained in the appendix. This permits the reader to quickly 
locate pertinent details of the ship that’ holds his interest. In concluding the 
work, the reader is convinced that aircraft carriers. are here to stay and when big- 
ger ones are built, Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. will do the job. 
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INTRODUCTION OF NEW 


@ «HAWES BATCHELTER, Jr., 10 High Street, Noston, vassachusetts a serious stu- 
dent and collector of published material relative to the whaling industry,. 


JOHN R. DATX, 89 Kenilworth Road, Mountain Lake, New Jersey - is particularly in- 
terested in the history of our sailing navy, 


WOLFE F, MODEL, Room 1660, 11 Broadway, New York 4, New York - is interested in 


early American and Dutch sailing era, Is currently interested in the naval history 
of the War Between the States, 


ROBERT C. ifacDONALD, Hillsboro Road, Franklin, Tennessee - Architect and interested 
in nautical history, and models, 15th thru 19th centuries, 


MAX BERMAN, 601 West 141st Street, New York 31, New York - collects plans, pictures 
and related data on clipper ships. Villing to swap material and information. 


Lt. Cdr. J, E. FIELDS, 1221 Glenwood Avenue, Joliet, Illinois - who is particular- 
ly devoted to the CONSTITUTION, whaling subjects, clipper ships, ivory and bone 
models. He also collects letters of Melville and various editions of Moby Dick, 


WALTER C. HERBERT, 303 East Nelson Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia - presently Treas= 


urer of the lashington Ship ‘odel Society and interested in naval ships and their 
history. 


HARRY C. KLINGER, 79-09 Calamus Avenue, Elmhurst 73, New York - is an interior 
* designer in the New Construction Department of the Moore-!icCormack Lines. 


HERMANN F. KOCH, 30 Wall Street, New York 5, New York = who writes "I am a land- 
lubber of the worse kind but having been associated ‘vith the Seaman's Bank for 42 
years, have become instilled with the love of nautical things. I have a modest 

collection of scrimshaw, harpoons and severl ship models, It was my pleasure to re=- 
cently meet your contributor Mr. George C. Sturtevant --"who introduced me to NRG. 


Cdr. KARL E. KRUMKE, Jr., 6711 Second Street, N.”., ashington 12, D.C. - another 


member of the Vashington Ship ifodel Society who specializes in Chesapeake Bay and 
Potomac River craft, 


HARRY WALTER LENT, 3333 South Stafford Street, Arlington, Virginia - a former Eng- 
ineering Officer in the Royal Navy and now devoted to research on the C,S.A4. SHENN- 


ANDOAH. Photographer, Modelbuilder and also member of “ashington Ship Model Soc-= 
iety. 


DR. S. P. PECHIN, M.D., 284 Wayne Avenue, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania - is intereste 
in sailing ships of the period 1750 - 1850. 


BERNHARD SCHULZE, Glenerie Lake Park, Box 195 R, Route No. 3, Saugerties,New York, 
- Is a model builder of note and interested in history and construction of sailing 
ships from antiquity to about 1900. 


HERBERT L, STONE, 205 Fast 42nd Street, New York 17, New York ~ is President of the 
monthly publication YACHTING. .and what more can be said than that - 


& CLINTON G. WEBB, Jr., 10301 ifontrose Ave,,Bethesda 14, !faryland - is interested in 
old sailing ships circa 1400-1800 - and is nother active member of the Washington 
Ship iodel Society. 


KARL F, WEIE, 218 East 17th Street, New York 3, New Yor! - a dealer in old and 


modern books relating to ships and the sea. He also collects prints and ship 
models, 
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ROSTER ADJUSTMENTS 
Changes of and other corrections . 
ALLEN, Lt. (be) JAMES A.-U.S.S, RUFF 54, F.P.0. New York, ‘N.Y. 
- BEACH, JAMES EUGENE, 9208 lMintwood Street, Silver Spring, Maryland 
BORG, G,. MARSHALL, Ray Court, Delevan, Visconsin 
*CISIE R, STEPHEN A. - 515 Ravenscourt Road, Hillsboro, California 
HUYCKE, HAROLD D. - 515% North G Street, Tacoma . Washington 
JESSEN, Captain NELS, 417 Stockton Street, San Francisco, California 
KISSINGER, Mrs, ROSE MAY, 2246 Mar East, P.O. Box 105, Tiburon, Marin County, Calif, 
LESSARD, FRANCIS ARTHUR - Route #1, Box 196, Tinley Park, Tlinois 
- MILLS, WILLIAM N..- 1900 Vallejo Street, San Francisco, California 
NATON, PAUL - 1357 Greenwich Street, San Francisco, California 
ORR, RICHARD = P. 0. Box 42, Warwick, zhode Island 
... OSTARR, Mr. & Mrs, MAX L. - 3662 Sueirro Street, Hayward, California 
PURCELL, HERBERT G, - 6516 Landis Avenue, .. Carmichael, Cali fornia , 
RASER, OLIVER B. - 324 Fire Island Avenue, Babylon, Long Island, New York 
ROBOTTI, Mrs. FRANCES ‘De. Apt. 507 35th Avenue, Jackson Heights, 
Island, New York - 
ROSE,. DR. ROBERT Me, M.D. = 1520 Louisiana Avenue, New Orleans 13, Louisiana 
SMITH, Commodore CLIFFORD A. = Olympic Club, 524 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
STEVENS, Pvt. JOHN = US 51348088, Co. "pe, 893rd. Tank 
365th Infantry, Fort Dix, . New Jersey - 
WILLEY, Cdr, JAMES H. - "The Anchorage", Yountville Cross Road, Pp 0,Box 95, 
Yountville, California 
ARVESON, CLARENCE H., 1211 Quaker Lane, .-Alexandria, Virginia 


Withdrawals and’ Correction 


FERGUSON, REX A. - Santa Monica, California - = Resigned March 11, 1955 
; HANILTON, J.N. = Winthrop, Massachusetts ~ Reported as moved, no forwarding data 
HITCHCOCK, RALPH C. = Seattle , Washington-Reported as gone to sea, no “valet data 
NOTE TO ALL MEMBERS ~ PLEASE NOTIFY THE SECRETARY OF ALL CHANGES 
OF ADDRESS OR ERRORS APPEARING ON THE ROSTER, ‘EVERY EFFORT IS 
MATE TO CHECK THE RECORDS AND REPORT CHANGES PROMPTLY, BUT 
OCCASIONALLY THERE ARE OVERSIGHTS AND UNINTENTIONAL OMISSIONS. 
O= -0- O- -0- 


_ SHIFLIODEL SOCIETY AND RESEARCH GROUP REPORTS 


The -Philadelphia Ship ifodel Society reports Tom Hornsby is on the seriously 
ill list. Those of you who have benefitted by Tom's generous cooperation might : 
note this with a card, 


' There are still a few members of the Chicago Ship Model Society who maintain 
contact with each other and swap notes, .Contact John J. Flynn if interested, 


‘The new York Ship Craft Club has advanced beyond the preliminary organization 
period and have accomplished much to date. Captain Ralph Cropley.is serving as Sec= 
retary and may be contacted at 25 South Street (Marine luseum-Seamens Ch, Inst.) - 


Willis Nye advises he is now a member of the Pacific ifarine Research — 
and we hope to hear more of the activities of ‘this group. 


The San Francisco Chapter of the N.R.G. met recently and members éedinnes , 
their firm intent to forward results of their various research to the JOURNAL for 
publication, 


The annual ship model exhibit at the Valentine “useum by the Richmond Ship 
Model Society has been a very popular attraction and was visited receritly by eight 
members of the Washington Ship Model Sod¢iety, Both organizations are in accord 
that mutual interchange of ideas promote interest and good will. 
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a STEAM PADDLE CUTTER 
HARRIET LANE new York, 1857 
i The pride of the U. S. Revenue Service, she was used by the President and visitiiig 
Pa dignitaries. At the outbreak of war she was taken into the Navy. participrted in tiie 
investing of Roanoke Island, the Atlantic blockade, capture of New Orleans. and the 
al iat Galveston expedition. Here HARRIET LANE was captured by a Confederate Army naval 
operation. 
Renamed LAVINIA, she slipped thru a blockading cordon with 1050 bales, got safely 
cS to Havana where the cargo was exchanged for French rifles. With war's end, she was 
‘ ‘ towed to Hoboken, converted to a lumber bark (now ELLIOT RITCHIE) and foundered 
, in 1884 off Pernambuco. 
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